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DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICAL ART 

THE ACCESSIONS OF I908 
V. MISCELLANEOUS 

The marbles, bronzes, 
and vases acquired last 
year having been de- 
scribed in successive 
numbers of the Bul- 
letin, there remain a 
number of objects of 
miscellaneous character 
which will be dealt with 
in the present article. 
The most interesting of 
these are the three re- 
markable specimens of 
Arretine moulds (figs. 2, 
3, 4), which, as they are 
the first examples of 
their class that have 
ever been acquired by 
the Museum, will be bet- 
ter appreciated by a brief 
account of Arretine 
moulds in general, and 
the place they occupy in the history of 
classical art. 

During the later years of the Roman Re- 
public and the early years of the Empire, 
let us say roughly in the century from 50 
B.C. to 50 A.D., the town of Arretium (the 
modern Arezzo, in Tuscany) produced a 
peculiar kind of pottery, of such beauty 
that it soon became popular not only 
throughout Italy but in all other parts of 
the Roman world. Specimens of it have 
been found in Spain, Africa, and England, 
showing how widely it was exported; and 
it naturally found imitators, at first in 
Italy itself (Puteoli, etc.), and later 
throughout the provinces, so that long after 
the potteries at Arretium had gone out of 
existence the type of ware which they had 
made popular continued to be reproduced. 
None of the imitations, however, equaled 
the works of the real Arretine potters, and 
even these in their full beauty seem hardly 
to have outlasted a generation, as the pot- 
ters' names, which are generally stamped 
upon them, show such close relation to one 
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another as to indicate that they were 
practically contemporary, though the num- 
ber of potteries in the town at this time 
was considerable. In all of them the 
general characteristics of their products 
were the same, the differences being mainly 
of taste and skill in the design and execu- 
tion of the decorations upon the vases, in 
which marked individuality is frequently 
shown. These characteristics, which give 
to Arretine ware its distinctive quality, 
consist in the facts that the vases — the 
great majority of which are simple, round 
bowls — are cast in moulds, not thrown on 
the wheel; they are decorated with reliefs 
instead of painted designs, and are covered 
with a highly lustrous glaze of a strong red 
color. The clay of which they were made 
was particularly fine, tough, and elastic, 
making it possible to press them firmly into 
the moulds, and then withdraw them while 
they were still soft, before firing, in spite 
of the fact that the ware was very thin and 
light. Into the history of this type of 
pottery we need not go, but may say in 
passing that it did not originate with the 
potters of Arretium, their part being to 
perfect a type which they found already in 
existence. That its inspiration was de- 
rived from repousse vases in metal there 
can be little doubt, but to assume that the 
beautiful bowls of Arretium were direct 
reproductions of gold and silver vases is 
entirely wrong, as there is plenty of evi- 
dence to show that her potters exercised as 
much individuality within the limits pre- 
scribed them as did the Greek makers of 
terra-cotta statuettes with their small 
stock of moulds to work from. 

While fragments of Arretine vases have 
been found scattered over practically all 
parts of the Roman Empire, the moulds 
from which these vases were made could 
obviously be looked for only in the place 
where they were used, namely, in the pot- 
teries themselves. It is therefore a sin- 
gularly fortunate circumstance that several 
of these potteries have been discovered at 
various times, some in Arezzo itself, others 
on the outskirts of the town, and in such 
condition as to indicate that they were 
abandoned while in active operation, as the 
workmen's stone benches, vats, and even 
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certain of their utensils, were still there. 
Among these utensils were some of the 
moulds, a few intact, and as fresh as when 
they were made, others in pieces, perhaps 
thrown aside because they had been 



combined rarity and beauty have given 
them a fictitious value from the dealers' 
point of view, and they are now extremely 
difficult to purchase. 
The moulds were made of the same clay 




FIG. 2. PLASTER IMPRESSION FROM AN ARRETINE MOULD 



broken. There were also many fragments 
out of which complete moulds could not 
be reconstructed, though the word many 
must be understood only relatively, as 
the total number of moulds and fragments 
hitherto brought to light is by no means 
large. Out of them two important col- 
lections have been formed, one in the 
Civic Museum of Arezzo, the other in the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston.^ Their 

^ A third collection has been deposited in the 
Fogg Museum of Harvard University by Mr. 
James Loeb. The reader may be referred to 
Professor George H. Chase's catalogue of this 
for a full and interesting account of the subject. 



as the vases, but much thicker and heavier, 
in order that they might resist pressure 
and be used repeatedly. For the same 
purpose they were fired to a hard surface. 
Each mould represents a complete vase, 
with the exception of the base and handles, 
when there were any, which were cast 
separately and attached before firing. On 
its inner surface, therefore, the mould 
shows the vase and its decorations re- 
versed, that is, the designs which on the 
vase are in relief here appear as intagli. 
All these decorations were made most 
carefully in the moulds themselves, the 
manufacture of the vase being a purely 
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mechanical process. In this fact we have 
an added element of the value of the 
moulds, because a comparison of one with 
a vase made from it shows that the potter 
put all the exquisiteness of his art into the 
preparation of the former, producing each 
detail with the utmost finish and delicacy, 
and that he was more or less indifferent to 
the results in his final product, repeated 
many times as it was. The reliefs on the 
vases rarely display either the sharpness 
or the modulations in the modeling which 
are so wonderful in the moulds, and which 
place the best makers of them almost 
on the level of gem-cutters. In the finer 
specimens, like our three, the principal 
decorations consist either of figures grouped 
in effective compositions, or of conven- 
tional designs, such as masks and garlands, 
there being in both cases bands of rosettes, 
leaves, or conventional patterns above and 
below them. 

All these decorations were produced by 
means of dies which were stamped into the 
clay of the mould while it was still plastic. 
The difficulty of doing this with just the 
right amount and direction of pressure in 
the hollow surface of the mould, even were 
the dies large enough to include whole 
figures, can be readily appreciated, but we 
find as a matter of fact that they were not, 
and this brings us to one of the most inter- 
esting features of the Arretine potters' art. 
The variety of size and curvature in the 
different moulds to which his figures were 
to be applied made it impossible, in the 
majority of cases, that one die should in- 
clude an entire figure, and therefore we find 
that heads, arms, legs, and other details, 
even to bits of drapery, were struck from 
separate dies, and where necessary, brought 
together in the clay by free-hand drawing 
with a pointed stick, a process which was 
also employed in other parts of the com- 
position. In this construction of a figure 
out of separate elements we have almost an 
exact parallel to the methods employed by 
makers of statuettes referred to above, 
and we find the Arretine potters making 
the same use of the opportunity to get 
variety into their groups and figures — a 
fact which is in itself sufficient to refute the 
theory that their vases were mechanical 



reproductions of works in more precious 
materials. Though the torso be recog- 
nizable as the same in a number of exam- 
ples, the angle at which the head and limbs 
are attached is constantly differing, and 
though the range of subjects is not great, 
the variety of detail within that range is 
almost infinite. 

This slight introduction to the subject in 
general may help to a greater enjoyment of 
the three moulds here illustrated, which are 
exhibited temporarily in Gallery 40 B of the 
first floor, to be placed later in one of the 
new Vase Rooms when they are completed. 

The first of these (fig. 2) is the mould of a 
cover of a bowl, measuring 7J inches (19.6 
cm.) in diameter. The principal decora- 
tion is a charming combination of masks of 
bearded satyrs with festoons of grape-vine, 
the design being divided into four sections 
by small columns, each crowned with a 
pine-cone. Above and below are the usual 
bands of rosettes, etc., and in the center a 
hole is left for the insertion of the knob or 
handle. The process by which these de- 
signs were applied is easily followed on this 
example. The potter began, after he had 
shaped his mould on a wheel, by lightly 
tracing circles in the soft clay to mark 
the limits of the several bands, and then 
stamped its decorations in each. Each 
rosette, leaf, and bunch of grapes was 
stamped separately, as we can see from 
the slight irregularities in the stamping; 
and what is chiefly remarkable in this work 
is the smallness of the dies employed, for in 
the border below the satyr-masks even the 
hoops and bells, as well as the rosettes be- 
tween them, were made separately, as 
were also the pine-cones on the columns. 
The refinement of the decoration as a 
whole, and the manner in which the relief 
is subordinated to the surface which it 
ornaments, should appeal strongly to our 
own designers and craftsmen. 

The second (fig. 3) is the mould of a large 
bowl with a curving lip, and is one of the 
finest known specimens of the Arretine 
moulds. It measures 8f inches (22.2 cm.) 
in diameter, and 4I inches (10.7 cm.) in 
height. It has been broken, but fortu- 
nately nothing of importance is missing. 
The principal decoration, which in this case 
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PLASTER IMPRESSION FROM AN ARRETINE MOULD. 
SACRIFICIAL SCENE 




FIG. 4. PLASTER IMPRESSION FROM AN ARRETINE MOULD. 
SYMPOSIUM 
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takes up practically the whole body of the 
vase, consists of sacrificial scenes. On each 
side two winged female figures, clothed in 
short tunics, approach an altar on tiptoe, 
about to decorate it with garlands of flow- 
ers, which they hold aloft in both hands. 
Two other women, in long garments, bring 
offerings in trays or baskets, and one of 
them carries also a wine-jug. These 
groups are separated by two tall candela- 
bra. In the background are stamped the 
names of Marcus Perennius (PERENNI), 
who is known as the head of the principal 
pottery at Arretium in the height of its de- 
velopment, and Philemon, the Greek slave 
or workman by whom the mould was made. 
The fact that many of these workmen's 
stamps bear Greek names is in itself inter- 
esting, because it shows that they kept alive 
the artistic traditions of their past, at least 
in the humbler crafts. Both in sentiment 
and technique the design on this bowl, for 
example, breathes the spirit of Greek art 
at its most refined period. The arrange- 
ment of the figures, the quality of the re- 
lief, the subtlety of the modeling, and the 
exquisite beauty of the faces, all indicate 
an artist whose inspiration came wholly 
from the past, and who was unaffected by 
the decadent tendencies of the Italy in 
which he lived. 

The third (fig. 4) is also the mould of a 
bowl, with offset lip, and is 4J inches (10.7 
cm.) high by 8| inches (22.5 cm.) in diam- 
eter. It is likewise from the workshop of 
Perennius, whose name it bears together 
with that of the workman Nicephorus 
(NICEPHOR). Its principal decoration 
is groups of figures representing youths and 
dancing girls in a symposium, reclining on 
couches. All that has been said above in 
praise of the preceding number may be re- 
peated of this, which displays the same ex- 
quisite art in its perfection, and those who 
are interested in the technical side of the 
subject will find it no less instructive in 
showing the method by which the reliefs 
were produced. 

Three Tanagra statuettes have been 
added to the collection of terra-cottas — 
one (fig. 5) an exceptionally fine example 
and larger than the average, representing 
a boy seated on a rock, holding a small jug 



in his right hand. Height 9f inches (24.6 
cm.). This unfortunately shows traces of 
injury by fire, being blackened in parts, and 
the colors have mostly disappeared, though 
there are still some remains of pink. The 
surface itself, however, has not been in- 
jured, and the figure is an important addi- 
tion to our Tanagra case. The other two 
are small figures, one of a girl standing with 
hands clasped, the other a young child 
seated on a rock, holding a ball in a bag 
under one arm. 

Of later, Roman, origin are a terra-cotta 
head of a bearded Dionysos, wearing a 
fillet and ivy-wreath, which is sketchily 
modeled a stecco, height 6J inches (17 cm.), 
and a section of a small terra-cotta frieze, 
of the familiar Roman type, representing a 
Persian youth giving drink to an animal of 
the Persian type of grififin, that is, a lion 
with wings, horns, and a coxcomb instead 
of a mane. Behind the youth, at the right, 
stands a tall tripod. Length i8f inches 
(46.5 cm.); height 14 inches (35.5 cm.). 

As was mentioned in the March Bulle- 
tin, the seven objects in precious metals 
acquired during the year form an especially 
interesting group, and are now exhibited in 
the Gold Room. Six of these, which are 
of silver, are reported to have been found 
in the same grave or deposit. They are 
Greek, probably of the fourth century 
B.C., and consist of a skyphos, or drinking- 
cup, 4f inches (i i .7 cm.) high, of very thin 
metal, undecorated, and with swinging 
handles; a pair of small kylikes (cf. p. 133), 
5y\ inches (13.7 cm.) in diameter, with 
twisted handles, decorated with an en- 
graved pattern on the interior; a small 
wine-ladle with vertical handle ending in a 
hook in the form of a swan's head, length 
8 inches (20.3 cm.); a small jug (olpe) with 
a simple handle, height 4J inches (11.3 
cm.); and a small bracelet made of a single 
wire coiled at the two ends. These are all 
in excellent condition, except the skyphos, 
one side of which has been partially de- 
stroyed by corrosion. 

Finally, there is the Greek gold earring in 
the form of a Siren (fig. i) which was 
spoken of in the March Bulletin, and 
which has excited much admiration since 
it was placed on exhibition. It is here re- 
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produced in exactly the size of the original, 
height if inches (4.4 cm.), but no illus- 
tration can show adequately the wonderful 
quality of the modeling, which reflects 
exactly, though in miniature, the charac- 




FIG. 5. TAN AGRA STATUETTE 

teristics of the great sculpture of its time. 
The face is slightly archaic, whence we may 
infer that the date cannot be later than the 
first half of the fifth century. The figure 
is hollow, and of such thin gold that it 
could easily be crushed between the fingers; 
it must therefore have been made on a 
model of some waxy substance which was 
melted away after its completion. The 
anthemion or ''palmette" ornament above 
the head was the part of the jewel which 
covered the lobe of the ear, and the hook 
by which it was suspended is still preserved 
upon the back. Indeed, the preservation 
of the whole is scarcely less remarkable than 
the workmanship itself, as it is in perfect 
condition, with no detail missing. E. R. 



THE HUDSON-FULTON EXHIBITION 

THE American section of the Hud- 
son-Fulton Exhibition will include 
an important group of paintings 
in connection with the objects 
of industrial art. Through the courtesy and 
very helpful cooperation of the Society of 
Colonial Dames of the State of New York 
we are enabled to show about thirty oil 



paintings and a group of miniatures by 
American artists born before 1800. Among 
the painters represented are the so-called 
Primitives — Smibert, Blackburn, Woolas- 
ton, and Earle — while the later artists are 
Copley, Benjamin West, Fulton, Allston, 
Malbone, Sully, Stuart, Trumbull, Morse, 
Doughty, Peale, and Vanderlyn. 

Perhaps the most interesting pictures of 
the group are two portraits of Joel Barlow 
by Robert Fulton, lent by Judge Peter T. 
Barlow and Mr. Robert Fulton Ludlow, 
and the portrait of Fulton by Benjamin 
West, lent by Mr. Ludlow. 

Among the lenders are Mrs. Henry 
Wharton, the Misses Philipse, Mrs. William 
A. Putnam, Miss Dorothea Keep, Mr. 
Robert Ludlow Fowler, Mrs. Richard 
Worsam Meade, Miss Sarah Huntington, 
Mrs. William C. Lanman, Mrs. Anson P. 
Atterbury, Mrs. Alfred Nelson, Mrs. 
George H. Clements; Messrs. John Erving, 
Everett P. Wheeler, George F. Kunz, 
R. T. Haines Halsey, Sherman Evarts, 
George S. Palmer, George H. Story, 
Robert W. de Forest, William B. Osgood 
Field; the Wadsworth Athenaeum of Hart- 
ford, and Yale University. 

The number of pictures lent for the 
Dutch section of the Exhibition now 
reaches one hundred and thirty. Among 
these are twenty-six important examples 
of Rembrandt, sixteen of Frans Hals and 
five of Johannes Vermeer. 

A catalogue of the Exhibition will be 
issued in two parts, and may also be pro- 
cured combined in one volume. The first 
part will contain a history of the painters of 
Holland of Hudson's time, by William R. 
Valentiner, and the catalogue of the Dutch 
paintings; the second part will have a his- 
tory of the decorative arts in this country 
from 1625 to 1825, by H. W. Kent, and the 
catalogue of paintings, furniture, silver, 
and other objects of the arts of the period. 
Both sections will be issued in two forms, 
fully illustrated and without illustrations. 
The bound volume will contain a brief 
prefatory note giving a statement of the 
scope of the art exhibit by the Chair- 
man of the Art Committee of the Hud- 
son-Fulton Celebration, Robert W. de 
Forest. 
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